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TECHNICAL WRITING. 


No one can write well on a technical sub- 
ject unless he precedes the effort with care- 
ful thought, unless he follows it with pains- 
taking revision. The greatest aid to clear 
thinking is an ability to classify ideas, and 
this is possible only by making preliminary 
notes. The arrangement of these should 
form the basis of more deliberate thinking 
and insure the comprehensiveness of what is 
to be published. 

In preparing manuscript for publication, 
only practice will teach us to avoid or to 
eliminate the unnecessary and to emphasize 
the essential. This means work. The tech- 
nical writer can spend but a small proportion 
of his time in writing, and then only at inter- 
vals. Further, he is expected to write from 


the creative rather than from the descriptive 
point of He must exercise meticulous 
care in giving credit to others, in preventing 
misconceptions as to fundamental scientific 
facts, and in avoiding ambiguity in the pres- 
entation of intricate details. Hence the need 
for the repeated revision of technical manu- 
script. 

Technical writers should consider the time 
and labor involved by others in reading the 
published article, as well as the time and labor 
involved in preparing it for publication. An 
example from experience will serve to illus- 
trate this point: A short article on a tech- 
nical subject was written hurriedly, then read 
by the author at a normal rate and judged to 
be of average merit. The time taken to read 
it was fifteen minutes. Revision, to insure 
maximum condensation and clarity, was then 
undertaken. After a total of forty minutes’ 
work, and after three revisions, it was found 
that the message was so reduced that it could 
be read in about ten minutes, the style of pres- 
entation being considerably improved. After 
publication, it was estimated, 25,000 persons 
would read the article, each of whom would 
save five minutes because of the author’s re- 
vision. Thus, more than 2,000 hours of 
profitless reading was avoided at the cost of 
forty minutes’ revision. 

If possible, technical manuscript should be 
corrected immediately after being written, 
then put away in storage for a week or so. It 
should be revised, again and again, until the 
limit of susceptibility to the detection of mis- 
takes or awkwardness in expression has been 
reached. The need for the repeated revision 
of technical manuscript cannot be over- 
emphasized. The best writers admit that 
simplicity, brevity, and clarity, which are the 


view. 
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essentials of good technical 
be achieved only thus. 

Good scientific and technical literature is 
inconspicuous by reason of the absence of 
personal style, affectation, or trimmings. All 
published matter, of course, should conform 
to the standards laid down in style books, and 
established by custom or precedent ; but the 
idiosyncrasies that many technical writers in- 
sist shall be preserved in their compositions 
should be deleted for economy’s sake, if for 
no other Whenever 
in their primary sense. 
habit, 
writers will work a 
comes a realization of 
which the 


literature, can 


we yrds 

We 
many 
death. 
inappropriate- 


reason. possible, 
used 
are all prone to acquire a 
technical 


Then 


ness, 


should be 
and 
word to 


shunned, al- 
though probably apt and suitable for use in a 


after word is 


specific sense. The primary meaning yf 
words such as “since” and “while” should 
be recognized. Thus, “ While the variations 


are not great, they suggest the need for ex- 


e 
might be 


tended studies ww changed to 
read “ The variations are not great, but they 
are sufficient to suggest Another sen- 
tence that reads “ Since the sides meet at a 


point with no length of crest, a small flow of 
water might be changed to “ Inasmuch 


as the sides or, better still, “ The sides 


meet at a point with no length of crest ; 
therefore, a small flow of water 
A carpenter’s chisel can be made to serve 


as a screw-driver, but it is not recommended 
to be used thus. Similarly, words should be 
kept by technical writers for exclusive pur- 
poses, so as to [ 
mental 


degree or 
part of the 
One good plan is to avoid what appears to be 
the fashion. A 


insure the smallest 


exertion on the reader. 
modern type of journalism 
insists that we shall “eliminate waste through 
efficiency.” Why not avoid waste? The mis- 
use of the word “through” has spread dur- 
ing recent years like a disease. We can walk 
through a tunnel, but it is better not to say 
that we reach the other end through walking. 

It is probable that only one construction of 
a sentence is the best. A watermelon may he 
used to drive home a carpet-tack ; but it is a 
poor instrument for the purpose. Probably 
only one word in the language is appropriate, 
but practice with hundreds may be 
fore it can be 


needed be- 
remembered in a 


reasonabie 


time. 


The most convenient Thesaurus is 
one’s head. - 
The increasing facility for the intercom- 


munication of 
importauat that 


thoughts and ideas makes it 
we revise what we write. All 
around us we see advertising appeals, many 
of which have involved the mutilation of the 
English language. One smart individual in- 
sists that millions of people daily shall read 
of the virtues of “ Mulsified Cocoanut Oil.’ 
Thank heaven he couldn’t well change the 
spelling of the word “oil”; but emulsified is 
spelled without the initial e and coconut has 
an unnecessary a, thus prompting comparison 
with cocoa, a substance with which it is in no 
connected. Similarly, dealers refer to 
‘evaporated fruit,” whereupon we are in- 
clined to discard the shorter and more appro- 
priate adjective, “dried,” or the more scien- 
tific term, “ dehydrated.” 


way 


Examples showing 
the effect of the incursion of aggressive in- 
dustry on scientific literature could be multi- 
plied indefinitely. It is the duty of technical 
writers to this by educative 
that good 
synonymous with brevity, aptness, economy, 
and efficiency, all of which are, or should be, 
the desirable features of advertising publicity. 

Words such as “somewhat,” 
“quite,” and “very” usually can be deleted 
from technical manuscript, in the interest of 
economy and to make the message more direct 
and convincing. Try to avoid the use »2f 
“very,” and you will find that your writing 
will become more forceful. The word “et 
cetera,” abbreviated to 


correct 
demonstrate 


means, 


and to writing is 


“ entirely,” 


, 


generally “te.” 
leaves the reader guessing as to whether the 
author ran out of data and wished to camou- 
flage the fact, or whether he was lazy. It 
should be deleted ; sentences - containing it 
sometimes need be recast to indicate incom- 
pleteness. “That is,” or “i. e,” “namely,” 
or the abbreviation “ viz.,” can be replaced 
usually with a colon or a dash. It is ques- 
tionable whether any one of them can be used 
satisfactorily without the adoption of unnec- 
essary and illogical punctuation. 

Reading aloud at a comparatively high 
speed, preferably by one who is unfamiliar 
with the manuscript, is the best test of the 
final result. If you cannot inflict the task on 


another, do it yourself ; but be honest. Speak 
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out and get an idea of the sound ; pause 
strictly according to punctuation; and in 
most instances you will realize the need for 


quate punctuation would involve complexity. 
It indicates the value of a logical sequence of 
ideas, the use of apt phrases, and appropriate 





further revision. Reading aloud serve; to adjectives. It draws attention to the com- 
emphasize the clumsiness of reiteration, the mon error of linking the abstract to the con- 
importance of proper punctuation, or the need crete by means of one verb. A. IV. Allen. 
for the rearrangement of the sentence if ade- BERKELEY, Calif. 
WHEN TO WRITE. 
Much has been said—and rightly said— coal into your furnace or snow from youl 
about submitting manuscripts far in advance sidewalk ; write of the spring when every 


of the time of publication, but why should 
authors prate so much of writing far in ad- 
vance of publication while at the same time 
stressing the fact that at Christmastide, for 
instance, they are filled 
Christmas, 
to write 


with the spirit of 
feel “ Christmasy,” and so want 
stories breathing the Christmas 
spirit, and find it so hard to have to write a 
story about the Fourth of July at that time, 
just because editors have to make their maga- 
zines up far in advance of the time of publi- 
cation? This is a false atmosphere, and 
authors do not deserve the sympathy that they 
try to create in this regard. 

Do not write a story of the Fourth of July 
when throughout the land the air is redolent 
with the spirit of Christmas and winter joys 
and winter activities. Do not write a story 
of Christmas when the air is sultry and the 
noise of fire-works is loudly proclaiming that 
we are an independent nation. Write in sea- 
son, when you are filled with the spirit of the 
season and so can put true life and feeling — 
not an imagined life and feeling — into your 
stories ; but do not submit your stories to edi- 
tors then. Wait until some months ahead of 
the season for which they are written, and 
then submit them and be 
sympathetic hearing. 
time that is fleeting. 


assured of a 
Art is long. It is 


more 
only 

So I say, don’t write a snowy Christmas- 
tide story while sweltering in the August sun; 
write then of late 
showers. 


hay-fields and thunder- 
Don’t make the flowers of spring 
bloom in your stories when you are shoveling 


tree and shrub is bursting into renewed liic 
and the beautiful with the 
green of the new grass. Live and enjoy each 
season as it comes along, and put that life and 


earth is tender 


enjoyment into the stories that you write at 
that time. Then will your stories breathe a 
true atmosphere, and be true to the life about 
which they are written. Then, too, shail ycur 
readers enjoy your story because it speaks tu 
them in tones of sincerity, and there is noth 
ing forced or unnatural about it. 

And don’t confine the writing of stories in 


their time and place simply to “timely 
stories — stories of nature or stories con- 
nected with certain anniversaries. Write, 


whatever you write, only when you are in 
tune with the subject about which you are 
writing. Don’t manufacture an_ interest 
which you do not feel and then expect that 


same interest to seem live and real to you 


readers. It won’t. Why should it? Truth 
is eternal and shall live forever, but truth 
cannot be manufactured. Your stories may 


imagination, not of actual oc 
currences, but the spirit of the stories must | 


be stories of 


essentially true, and you must be imbued with 
that truth when writing, if the stories are t 
You need not hav 
lived the actual experiences in 


ring true to your readers. 
your stories 
but see to it that you put yourself into th 
spirit of the telling so that they seem to you 
like actual facts as you write Then, 
and only then, will they read like actualities 
to editors, and so receive favorable attention 
Margaret Gordon. 


them. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 


with literary work always 
THe Writer. Readers of the 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any 
The 
for 


are wanted for 


magazine are 


ideas 
Tu 


any one who 


that may occur to them. pages of 


WRITER are always open 


has anything helpful and practical to say 
Articles should be closely condensed ; th: 
ideal length is about 1,000 words 

ee 


It is to be hoped that Irving Berlin's esti- 


mate that the author of the song, “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas,” will get from it about 


$300,000 before the royalties cease will not 
encourage anybody to deal with the sharpers 
who advertise “Why Not Write a 


Popular 


Song?” and aim to persuade their victims 
that song-writing will bring them wealth. 
Now and then a song-writer makes a hit that 
brings him a fortune, but such success is 
rare, and there is a good deal more to it 
than the mere writing of the song. 

e*e 

Further light on the trials of the editors 
of the magazines is thrown by a 
letter them to whom the editor 


smaller 


from one of 


of THe WRITER wrote, saying that a sub- 
scriber was complaining about long delay in 
reporting on a manuscript. Admitting un- 
intentional culpability, the editor addressed 
replied — 

First let me say that I have had only one 
letter from this lady inquiring about her story. 
If she has sent a second letter [ did not receive 
it I do not want to be set down as any more 

urd-hearted and callous” than the average 


»f editors 
} 


[ admit that — is slow about 





pass- 





ing on matter sent in by writers. I am the 
“le worker on the magazine — single-handed I 
get it out each month. I have not even a 
stenographer to help me with the correspon- 
lence, but have to borrow one from some other 
department when absolute necessity requires 
such help. 
Therefore it is not because I am indifferent 
indolent that I hold a writer’s manuscript 
so long before considering it. It is because I 
have so much to do that I cannot get around 
er to that less urgent part of my multifari- 
is duties. In fact, most of the editors on the 
periodicals who are so soundly and fre- 
rently berated by impetuous authors are the 
same boat as I. They have too many demands 
on their time to be as prompt as they would 


like to be. 
hand, I 


re ally 


On the other sympathize with writers 






—in fact, when office hours are over my own 
favorite diversion is scribbling — and I am sorry 
this lady has had occasion to think hard 
thoughts of me. Tell her I appreciate her feel- 
ing in the matter and that I will dig down in 
my pile of waiting manuscripts and hunt till 
I find hers ; but tell her also that if she were 
my unfortunate shoes she would be convinced 
that fully half of the population of the good old 
U. S. A. wants to write for the magazines. 
“hal 
Naturally, authors and composers desire 
to get as much as possible in the way of 


royalties for their work, but it is a question 
whether the American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers, which has notified 
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all radio broadcasting stations that they will 
no longer be allowed to use copyright music 
without payment of a fee, is not killing a 
goose that lays a golden egg. Perhaps the 
Society has the law on its side, although the 
broadcasting stations get no money return 
for the service they render, and any one has 
a legal right to play or sing copyright music 
before auditors who do not pay for the 
privilege of listening. The question is 
whether authors and composers will lose or 
gain by stopping the radio broadcasting of 
their work. The broadcasters say that their 
service increases the sales of the music that 
they use, both in the form of sheet music and 
of phonograph records, maintaining that 
their service is advertising, from which the 
authors and composers get good results. 
That this is so is admitted by some of the 
music publishers, their. wish 
that shall continue broad- 
casting their music without the payment of 
a fee. Probably in time radio receiving sets 
will all be and the 
used to costs of 


who say it is 


the radio stations 


licensed license money 
broadcasting, and 
when that is done the authors and composers 
may well claim their share of the receipts 
For the present, they may be wiser not to 
reach for radio royalties, satisfied with the 
benefit that they receive from the 
ing that they get. 


pay the 


advertis- 





HOW MABEL HERBERT URNER WRITES. 


In an article in the Hartford Courant, 
Mrs. Mabel Herbert Urner tells how she 
writes her famous “Helen and Warren” 
stories. She says :— 


“If the ‘Helen and Warren’ stories have 
no other merit, they certainly have that of 
brevity. Each story is subjected to an ardu- 
Before the final 
copy is made, I have painstakingly sought to 
eliminate every encumbering word. 

“Though the story has only 1,500 words 
when finished, the first draft is twice that 
length. This is dictated to my _ secretary, 
who types it on yellow paper. Then begins 
the tedious process of condensation. 

“To condense a 3,000-word story to 1,500 
words and still retain all the vital incidents 
and atmosphere is a task so difficult that its 


ous condensing process. 


accomplishment takes the greater part of the 
five eight-hour days that I spend on each 
story. 

“It is amazing how many cluttering words 
can be omitted. Take almost any story. 
Challenge every sentence. Blue-pencil every 
word not essential to clearness or atmos- 
phere. Sentences must be recast. Whole 
clauses can be eliminated and their essence 
retained by injecting a suggestive word in a 
neighboring sentence. 

“In dialogue, a 
brevity is implication, 
the unrecorded question. 
of a recent story :— 


methed conducive to 
implying in answer 
As in this opening 


“Felt rocky all afternoon,”” grumped Warren, 
shrugging off his overcoat. ‘“ What’s that ? 
Not a thing but some clam chowder, corn beef 
and cabbage, and a piece of pie.” 

“Here, of course, is implied Helen’s ques- 
tion :— 


>)? 


“What did you have for lunch 
“ This 
story. It 


brief opening paragraph places the 
tells that Warren is just home 
from the office, that he has had an indigestible 
lunch, and is in an irritable mood. It shows 
also from Helen’s implied question his tea- 
dency to overeat. 

“Perhaps the most frequent saving can be 
made in verbs of speech. Why say: ‘ War- 
ren grouchily,’ when ‘grouched War- 
ren’ saves one word and is more crisply ex- 
pressive? Is 


said 


‘anxioused Helen’ 
concisely descriptive than ‘Helen said anxi- 
ously’ ?—though for this particular coin- 
age I have been severely criticised. 

In the eight hundred ‘Helen and Warren’ 
stories never once has the verb ‘said’ been 
indicate the speaker! This is not, 
as has been claimed, an affectation. It 
cause a more pictorial or suggestive verb can 


not more 


used to 


is be- 


always be used, as ‘bristled Warren,’ ‘ de- 
murred Helen.’ 
“Personally, I think dialogue is much 


more brisk and natural when it stands alone. 
The speaker need be indicated only when it 
is essential for clearness. 
“Before beginning the story I 
plot fairly well in mind. Yet to 
the opening is most difficult. 
tate half a dozen trial 
chosen must be 


have the 
decide on 
Usually I dic- 
openings. The 
at a point that not 


one 


only 
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arrests attention, but that can be handled in 
a few words. It must be far enough along 
in the story to get quick action, yet not so 
far that too much explanation need be 
worked in. 

“And this ‘follow-up’ placing of 
ters atmosphere 
adroitly! It must not be obviously dragged 
in. Artfully infused, a phrase here or there 
will frugally suggest previous incidents. 

“The opening decided upon, I outline the 
* block 
glad to express my indebtedness to Camillus 
Phillips of Philadelphia. Thoug! 
different, I have adapted it to 
the needs of these very condensed stories. 

“Having mentally divided the 
five blocks, I dictate roughly the 


charac- 


and must be done so 


story in a system,’ for which I am 
his method 
is somewhat 
story into 


incidenis in 


each, my secretary using separate, loose 
pages numbered one to five. 
“In each of these five blocks are noted 


incidents, bits of atmosphere, dialogue, any- 
thing that comes to me for that part of the 
story —and much more than can be used, 
for ‘blocking’ full gives a greater selection 


“The separate page for each block is ad- 
vantageous, because additional notes can be 
easily made. 

“Then, after the whole story is dictated 


the material in the blocks is checked off and 
that not used is filed for future stories. 

“The first draft being at least 3,00 
words, the process of condensation that 
most gradual. Whole 
ruthlessly be cut without 
simmering-down in 
substance is retained. This requires re- 
typing the story five or six times, and cer- 
tain paragraphs much more often. 

“In the building of one ‘Helen and War- 
ren’ story I have frequently more than fifty 
sheets of yellow copy, all with inserts pinned, 
clamped, and pasted before it is finally 
boiled down to the final five- 
page, white-paper copy! 

“Transition is for 
To relieve 


fol- 
lows is paragraphs 
cannot loss. It is 


more a which all the 


1,500-werd, 


me most troublesome 
‘ The 
I have compiled a 
of phrases for 


the overworked 
ment’ or ‘An hour later,’ 
formidable list 
story on. 


next mo- 


moving the 


“The limitations of the 1,500-word story 
make it the most difficult form of fiction. It 
should follow the lines of a one-act play. 
The action should take place within a day, 
for in bridging time too much atmosphere 
is lost. That is why I rightly keep the ac- 
tion within twenty-four hours. 

“This puts additional limitations upon the 
plots. All stories are barred which must 
cover a longer period. 

“T am not a facile writer. For the right 
word I must often ‘dig.’ I have worn out 
four copies of Roget’s Thesaurus. Though 
I have book of synonyms, all 
together they are not so helpful as Roget’s. 
Soule’s next. March's 
ful were it not so unwieldy. 


every known 


comes would be use- 
“Unfortunately, there is no modern slang 
dictionary. To vary Warren’s vocabulary I 
have been forced to compile one —the result 
of ten years of noting every slang word or 
phrase. Should any one care to make such 
a compilation, I would suggest the following 
classifications : — 
Expletives 
Intensives 
Approval 
Disparagement and Vituperation. 
Figurative 
“T have always employed every possible 
mechanical device — dictaphone, filing cases, 
press-clipping cabinets, card indexes, 
special loose-leaf system for preserving 
notes. My study is formidable in its 
equipment. 


and a 
office 


“Possibly this is all very disillusioning to 
the public which wants to think an author 
mechanical aids and works only 
under inspiration. I can only say that if I 
waited for inspiration I should have my first 
story yet to write. 

“My critics may claim my results do not 
justify my laborious efforts. My reply is 
that no one else has ever written eight hun- 
dred 1,500-word stories about the same two 
characters. This is, I believe, unprecedented, 
and I am convinced I could not have sus- 
tained, for more than ten years, the interest 
in this series by a less arduous method. 

“I have dwelt here only on the intensive 


needs no 
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work of the actual writing of ‘Helen and 
Warren, but from the strain of securing 
new ideas, incidents, and plots I am never 
free. 

“Nine months of the year I work daily 
with my stenographer from nine to five. The 
other three months I spend abroad. Were 
it not for this yearly trip, the strain would 
be too great.” 





LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


[ This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.) 


I keep track of my manuscripts by filing 
carbon copies, folded, with a covering sheet 
for memoranda, in a deep drawer of my 
desk. When a manuscript is sent off, I 
write on the covering sheet of the carbon 
copy the name of the magazine and the dare 
on which the manuscript is mailed. The 
carbon copy goes into compartment 1 of the 
four compartments of the drawer. When 
the manuscript is heard from, if it is ac- 
cepted the carbon copy goes into compart- 
ment 2, with the carbon copies of other ac- 
cepted but unpublished manuscripts. If the 
manuscript must be held over for recopying 
or revision, the carbon copy goes into com- 
partment 3, to stay until the manuscript is 
ready to go out again. When a manuscript 
is published, the carbon copy is destroyed 
and the covering page is filed in a letter file, 
while the printed product is pasted into a 
loose-leaf manuscript book that is kept with 
letters and other matter pertaining to sell- 
ing manuscripts, in compartment 4. 

Hrriispare, N. J. Elsie M. Hubachcek. 


Lee Wilson Dodd, in a 
quoted Edna Ferber as 
one of her stories : “Collier’s, for whom it 
was written as one of four short stories in 
a contract, refused to take it unless I would 
agree to change the ending, which was, they 
said, morbid and unhappy. And the Saturday 
Evening Post refused to take it because thev 


published letter, 
having written of 


said it wasn’t the kind of story my readers 
would expect of me.” In the same letter 
Mr. Dodd said that the chief reason given 
him for the rejection of four or five stories 
he has written during the last two or three 
years was “that I had failed to make my 
stories sufficiently ‘ pleasant.’ For one, at 
least, of the stories a good offer was made 
— if I would change the ending.” 

Commenting on this letter, the editor of 
the Century said :— 

“We admit that the literary market is 
entirely stimulating to art. We think, also, 
that it is unreasonable to expect or desire it 
to be so. Editors who are not primarily in- 
terested in the arts choose to edit magazines 
for the millions who have more than indif- 
ference, indeed, even dislike and boredom, 
for these things. Some other editors are 
frankly interested in magazines as_ selling 
propositions ; want to give something 
easily readable ; others have aims which are 
ministrant. Such magazines undoubtedly 
larger part of the literary 


not 


some 


constitute the 
market. 
“Undoubtedly the narrowness of the field 
for stories that are disagreeable or fantastic 
or out of the common run makes it impos- 
sible for writers to whom time is money and 
livelihood, as it is for most, often to indulge 
themselves in writing this sort of thing. 
“At any rate, we take the position firmly 
believing in it, that editorial advice is a very 
distinct and important part of the duty of an 
editor just so long as he has at heart the 
essential exceflence of the story 
There is no inherent sin in asking an author 
to do away with either a pleasant or an un- 
pleasant ending if that ending lacks fidelity 
to life. True presentation of life by fact or 
fancy seems to us the important thing, and 
there times when either sort of ending 
may be merely tawdry and false and irritat- 
ing if it does not follow from the material 
of the narrative. 
“Sometimes the 


itself. 


are 


author is aware of this 
himself, sometimes not. Many an author, 
after laboring and worrying and laboring 
again over a story, is in no fit condition to 


look at it with a discriminating eye. Happy 
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phrases may sound flat, and his ending may 
be a wrong note in an otherwise excellent 
job.” 

Now comes Loren Palmer, managing edi- 
tor of Collier's, who says in answer to the 
implied charge that Collier’s broke a con- 
tract with Miss Ferber, and broke it because 
she refused to change the ending of a story 


so as to make it conform to the editor's 
viewpoint :— 
“Collier's did not break the contract with 


Miss Ferber, and did not refuse to print the 
story. 
“The editor with whom Miss Ferber dealt 


had not been connected with Collier’s for 
some months when Miss Ferber and Mr. 
Dodd became exclamatory, and akhough 


Miss Ferber knew this, she wrote as though 
her difficulties had been with the 
rather than with an individual. 
“I find, by consulting the letter files of 
this office, that while it is true that the edi- 
tor of Collier’s raised the 
the ending of ‘Home 


magazine 


question, about 


Girl’ (the story in 
question ), and did suggest that other solu- 
tions of the problem 
offered, in the letter 
correspondence, to print the 


change, and leave the 


were possible, he 


which concluded the 


story without 


verdict to the reader 


There was no suggestion of coercion such 


as is implied by Miss Ferber, and enlarged 
upon by Mr. Dodd. 

“But suppose there had been. Suppose 
the editor had said : ‘I won't print the story 
with this ending.’ Must it be assumed that 
his decision was based on commercial rather 
than on artistic grounds ? Does art reside 
only in tragedy? And is tragedy—in the 
sense of the failure to find a solution of a 


human problem implied by suicide — 


sarily art? 


neces- 


“Estimates of a work of fiction may often 
differ —and_ honestly. there is 
not the 
duty of the editor to stand by his judgment 
in the matter? Is not that part of his re- 
sponsibility as an editor? If he is wrong 
more often than he is right, the world will 
be swiftly purged of his kind of editing. 

“T believe that there never was a time in 
the history of 


And where 
an honest difference of opinion, is it 


American 


publishing when 


the viewpoint of editors and publishers was 
so liberal as it is right now. The publicity 
given this incident is to be regretted since :t 
may turn away from Collier’s some author 
misled into the belief that it is the policy of 
that 
story 


publication to insist upon stereotyped 
forms, and that only discouragement 
awaits the writer who departs from beaten 
paths. Nothing could be further from the 
truth under the management of the present 
editors.” 


A circular from the London Poetry Re- 
view, announcing a prize competition for 
sonnets on the sea, says that “the sea— 


that most English of subjects — has received 
curiously little attention from English verse 
since the time of Swinburne,” adding : “ We 
have been pre-occupied with our own minor 
egoisms, with street lamps and back yards, 
to the neglect of the hill tops and the sea, — 
a strange phenomenon, for though we may 
never look up to the stars the sea may come 
easily within the range 
“ Some poets 
fashion by coming so 


of our abased vision. 


minor have 


almost set a 
near to the majesty 
and mystery of the sea as to describe bathing 
scenes from the beach and subsequent phil- 
andering in rocky coves. But to the big 
theme, the music and miracle of the sea, they 
have remained as dumb as Milton’s organ 
voice. 

“While the subject is essentially an English 
one, the United States, like the United King- 
dom, has thousands of miles of sea coast on 
the Atlantic and the Pacific ; and the subject 
may appeal most strongly to writers remote 
from any ocean and stimulate the 
the Middle West more 
than the minds of coast dwellers.” 


imagin- 


ation of effectively 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.’’] 





The Christian Board of Publication, 2712 
Pine street, St. Louis, Mo., publishes four 
Sunday-school papers — Storyland, for little 
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children ; Junior World, for girls and boys 
of from nine to twelve; the Boy’s Com- 
rade, for boys in their teens ; and the Girls’ 


Circle, for girls of the same age. Short in- 
formational matter and story material is 
used for all these papers. The publishers 


aim to make the publications more than mere 
Sunday-school papers and want real, live, at- 
tractive reading matter in which young girls 
and boys are interested for their stories, 
while for the special day material they want 
stories that are different from the usual con- 
ventional themes. Payment is upon 
acceptance, and the usual $4.00 a 
thousand words. 


made 
rate is 


Town Life (Columbus, Ohio ) especially 


wants some short humorous stories, and 
some travel articles, accompanied by photo- 
graphs. The editor is also looking for a 
writer to write regularly each month on 
“Interior Decoration,” each article to he 
complete in itself, to contain about 1,000 
words, and to be accompanied by photo- 
graphs. 

Outers’ Recreation (Chicago) is over- 


loaded with manuscripts, and so is not in the 
market at the present time. 


Screenland 
Calif.) is now 
Screenland and 


Incorporated ( Hollywood, 
publishing two magazines — 
Hollywood Confessions, the 
latter being a book of short stories based on 
Hollywood life. Every story must have the 
studio flavor and deal with some phase of 
motion-picture life. Stories should be written 
in the first person, with a great deal of action, 
plenty of snappy conversation, living, breath- 
ing characters, realistic situations, and a real 


climax. The idea is to make Hollywood more 
familiar to its readers than their own home 
towns. Manuscripts for Hollywood Confes- 


sions can be sent from the outside, provided 
the writers are familiar with life in Holly- 
wood, or are familiar with the studios, but all 
copy for Screenland must be initiated and 
written in Hollywood. 


The American Legion Weekly (New York) 
has at present enough articles dealing with 
the army, the navy, and the war. It is now 


looking for general articles that might appeal 
to the ex-service man. Such articles should 
contain from 1,500 to 3,500 words. 


Horace H. Herr is now the editor of the 
Chicago Ledger, published by the W. D. 
Boyce Company, 500 North Dearborn street, 
Chicago, and the paper is in the market for 
short stories, ranging from 1,200 to 4,500 
words, and for longer stories which lend 
themselves to two-part treatment, preferably 


of about 18,000 words. Good love _ stories, 
with the commonplace, middle-class setting, 
are especially welcome. Action is essential, 


but the crime intrigue yarn is not desired. 
The Ledger pays one-fourth cent per word, 
and payment is made upon acceptance. 


Popular Finance (New York) wants 
manuscripts on money, business, or financial 
subjects, popularly treated. 





True Confessions ( Robbinsdale, Minn.) is 
offering double its usual rates for stories re- 
ceived up to January 1 on the subject of dope 
The stories should be true, and deal in con- 
fessions. The magazine is also in the market 
for all sorts of fact stories which deal with 
interesting and unusual phases of real life. 
The rate of payment is two cents a word on 
stories of more than 3,000 words and a higher 
rate on shorter stories, payment being made 
on acceptance. 


Cupid and Fireside ( Fort Worth, Texas ) 
is in the market for stories on love, marriage, 
and divorce. 


Droll Stories ( New York) uses material 
conforming in general type to that used in 
Young’s Magazine and Breezy Stories, with 
the added requirement that material for Droll 
Stories must have a droll, whimsical, humor- 
ous, or sardonic slant. This characteristic 
may be either in the plot, its development 
and climax, the author’s method of handling 
it, or both. The magazine is particularly in 
need of short stories, verse, and novelettes, 
which contain from 12,000 to 
words. 


may 20,000 


The 


some 


Nature Magazine 
articles on 


especially 
mineralogy. All 


wants 
manu- 
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scripts should be sent to the associate edi- 


tor, Arthur Newton Pack, 11 Mower street, 
Princeton, N. J. 

A number of announcements have ap- 
peared in the last few months —not in Tue 
Writer that a magazine called the 
Modern Fictionist, edited and published by 


Elmer Whittaker, of Segreganset, Mass., 
seeking manuscripts. One of the readers of 
THE WRITER writes that in a letter to him 
dated February 17 Mr. Whittaker said : “The 
magazine goes to forty-three states. The 
circulation of the April issue will be about 
3,400, an increase of six hundred copies,” and 
that in another letter Mr. Whittaker wrote 
that his May issue had just gone to press. In- 
vestigators have found that Elmer Whit- 
taker is a young man employed in a country 
store, and Postoffice Inspector Wetherel! 
that no person publishes any magazine 
from Segreganset. 


was 


says 


Western Sports has removed 
Francisco to Los Angeles, Calif. 


from San 


The Double Dealer ( New Orleans ) is sus- 
pending publication for the summer 
The next issue will be published 


months 
in October. 


The Illustrated World is incorporated with 
Popular Mechanics ( 200 East Ontario street, 
Chicago ), beginning with the June number. 


(New York ) 
published after the Second July Number, so 
that the New Fiction Publishing Corporation 
is not buying any more stories of the type used 
in that magazine. 


Lovers Lane will not be 


The Society for the Publication of 
American Music will receive original compo- 
sitions of American citizens for 
fifth up to October 15, 
Particulars from William B. Tuthill, 
1608, 185 Madison avenue, New York 


publication, 


in its season, 1925. 


Room 


The Poetry Review, first published in Lon- 
don in 1909 as the Poetical Gazette, is to have 
an American Section, and to mark the incep- 
tion of this, Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, the 
American editor, offers a prize of $50 for the 
best sonnet on the sea, competition to close 


July 25. Contributors should keep a copy of 
their poems, as no manuscripts will be re- 
turned. Manuscripts should be sent to Mrs. 
Alice Hunt Bartlett, 27 West Sixty-seventh 
street, New York, and the envelopes should 
have the words “Sea Sonnet” written in the 
upper left-hand corner. 


The Chicago Madrigal Club offers a prize 
of $100 for the best setting of G. Wither’s 
poem, “What Care 1?” The setting must 
be in madrigal form for a chorus of mixed 
voices. The competition will end September 
15, and manuscripts should be sent to D. A. 
Clippinger, 617 Kimball Building, Chicago. 


Dr. Mary McKibben Harper, president of 
the Dickens Fellowship of Chicago, offers a 
prize of $25 for the best poem about a bird 
or a flower submitted to the Bookfellows be- 
fore September 1. Particulars may be ob- 
tained from Flora Warren Seymour, Clerk of 
the Bookfellows, 4917 Blackstone avenue, 
Chicago. 

The American Catholic Historical Society 
offers a prize of $100 for the best historical 

“Catholic Missionary Work Among 
the Colored People of the United States 
( 1776-1866 ).” Essays must be typewritten 
and contain between 4,000 and 8,000 
The competition will end December 
I, and manuscripts should be sent to the Sec- 


retary of the American Catholic Historical 


€ ssay on 


may 
words. 


Society, 715 Spruce street, Philadelphia. 
The National Financial News (New 
York ) offers $1,000 in prizes —$300, $150, 


$so and one hundred prizes of $5 each — for 
letters, not exceeding one hundred words, an- 
swering the question, “How Can Stock Ex- 
Better Safeguard Investors?” The 
contest will close August 6, and letters should 
be addressed to the Contest Editor, National 
Financial News, 120 Broadway, New York. 


changes 


Bernard L. Shientag, State Industrial Com- 
missioner of New York, offers a prize of $50 
for the best design for the cover of the In- 
dustrial Bulletin, the monthly publication of 
the State Department of Labor. The cover 
is eight by eleven inches, and black and white 
are the colors preferred, although other colors 
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may be used. Designs should be sent to the 
Commissioner at the New York office of the 
State Department of Labor, 124 East Twenty- 
eighth street, New York, not later than Au- 
gust 31. 


Experience in radio broadcasting has showa 
the need of plays with all the dramatic ele- 
ments of the stage play but so constructed 
that the dialogue carries along the plot with- 
out requiring descriptions of scenery and 
“business.” To such a play the name 
“radario” has been given, and the Writers’ 
Digest ( Cincinnati ) offers prizes of $50, $30, 
and $20 for the three best radarios submitted 
before September 15. 


The Chamber Music Association of Phila- 
delphia offers a prize of $500 for the best 
composition for string quartette—two vio- 
lins, viola, and ’cello. Each score must have 
written on the title page, in ink, a pseudonym 
and be accompanied by a sealed envelope, 
containing the composer’s name and address 
and marked with the pseudonym. Scores and 
parts must reach the Chamber of Music Asso- 
ciation, 1317 Pennsylvania Building, Phila- 
delphia, Penn., not later than November 1, 
1923. 


The Walker grand prize of $100, awarded 
every three years by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, has been won by Dr. Leon- 
ard Stejneger, head curator of biology at the 
United States National Museum at Washing- 
ton. The Walker annual prize of $60 has 
been awarded to William Selfriz, of Yale 
University, for an essay on “Collvidal Proper- 
ties of Protoplasm.” 


The American Legion Weekly has awarded 
the annual prize of $100 for the best cover 
design to Rudolph Buanconcini. A_ second 
prize of $65 was awarded to Forest McGinn. 
The prize-winning covers are reproduced on 
the covers of the Weekly for June 24 and 
July 1. 


Prize offers still open : — 
Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism: For the American novel 


published during the year which shall best rresent 


the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000; for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, $1,000; for the best volume of verse pub- 
lished during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $s00 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the eco- 
nomic field 


submitted by June 1, 1924. Particulars 
in June Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000 for the best treatise on “ The 
Christian Belief in Immortality in the Light of 
Modern Thought,” offered by the Churchman, 2 
West Forty-seventh street, New York, contest to 
close December 1, 1923. Particulars in August 
WRITER. 

Prizes of $500 each month for a feriod of ten 


months offered by Gloom ( Los Angeles) for jokes 
and stories. Particulars in October Writer. 

Prizes of $500, $250, $100, and three of $s0 each, 
offered by Secrets ( Cleveland, Ohio) for the best 
stories of real life submitted by September 15. Par 
ticulars in May Writer. 


J. Walter Thompson prizes of $1,500, $800, and 
$500 for the best discussions of “ A Statistical Index 
of the Purchasing Power of Consumers in the 
United States,” contest closing September 30. 


Particulars in February Writer. 

Second annual minimum prize of $3,000 for a full- 
length play offered by the Chautauqua Drama Board, 
competition closing September 1. 
June Writer. 


Prize of $10 weekly offered by Judge ( New York ) 


Particulars in 


for the best story, received for its department 
“Stories to Tell.” Particulars in February, 1922, 
WRITER. 

Prize of $s00 for the best long story or novel 
offered by the Junaluska Woman’s Club, contest 
closing December 1. Particulars in February 
WRITER. 


Prize of $100 for a community pageant in com- 
memoration of the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of New York, offered by the Arts and 
Festivals Committee of the United Neighborhood 
House, competition closing October 1. 
in May Writer. 

Morton Denison Hull prize of $250 for the best 
essay on a subject connected with municipal govern- 


Particulars 
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ment, open to post-graduate students in any college 
or university in the United States offering distinct 
post-graduate courses in municipal government, con- 


test closing September 15. Particulars in January 
Writer. 

Eighth biennial prize composition for American 
composers by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. Particulars from Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, 
201 Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., prize of $1,000 for 
the best chamber composition which shall include 


one or more vocal parts in combination with instru- 


ments, submitted by April 15, 1924. Particulars in 
May WRITER. 
A. Cressy Morrison Prize of $250, offered by the 


New York Academy of Sciences, for the 
in a field of 
Academy 


November 


best paper 
science open 


and affiliated societies, c 


only t members of the 


ympetition closing 





1. Particulars in June WRriter. 
Prize of $50 offered by~ Pegasus Diego ) f 
the best poem or group of poems published in the 


magazine during 1923. Particulars WRITER. 
Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted Day 


and New 


in June 


between 
of each 


Thanksgiving 


Year’s Day 


year. Particulars in 

February Writer. 
Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100; 


Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10 — all offered annually. 
Particulars in January WRITER. 

Prize of $100 for the best long poem or group: of 
poems, and prize of $50 for the best lyric published 
in the Lyric West during 1923. Particulars in Jan- 
uary WRITER. 

Walker prizes for the best 
History, offered annually by the Boston 
Natural 


memoirs on Natural 
Society of 
History, closing March 1 of 


each calendar 


year. Particulars in June Writer. 
Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 


notog 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 


Monthly prizes offered by Science and Invention 


for the best articles on “ Electricity on the Car,” 
and for suggestions for the “ How to Make It” 
department ; also for the best wrinkle, formula, or 


recipe — some good method 
about the 
WRITER. 
The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 


of doing things in or 


laboratory. Particulars in February 


ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 

Annual prizes for the best story, song, musical 
composition, play, pageant, and scenario, open to 
residents of Kansas and Missouri, offered by the 


Kansas City Art Institute. Particulars in January 
Writer. 
Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 


original short stories by women, published each day. 

Particulars in May Writer. 
Annual Hawthornden prize of £10 

land for the best 


offered in Eng- 


} 


work ef imaginative literature in 


English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous- 
twelve months, 

Prize of $1,000 offered for a representative Yale 
song, of Yale origin, to be awarded by the Yale 





Alumni Advisory Board. Particulars in April 
WRITER. 

WRITERS OF THE DAY. 
Joseph Gollomb, whose five-part story, 


“The Girl in the Fog,” is being printed in 
Live Stories, has been a teacher, a scenario 
writer for two big companies, and a reporter, 
and is now free-lancing in fiction and feature 
writing. He spent two years in free-lance 
writing in Europe, during which he covered 
everything from revolutions to art students’ 
While in London he was in- 
vestigating Scotland Yard and spiritualism on 
two different stories and at the same time ran 
into a fog. Thinking the three would make 
a good combination for a mystery story, be- 
tween reporting and short fiction writing he 
wrote “The Girl in the Fog,” which took 
about two years. He sold it serially in Eng- 
land on the basis of the first half of the story, 


balls in Paris. 


and had to write the second half in three 
weeks in order to clinch the sale. In New 
York he gave the manuscript to a firm of 


magazine and serial sale. 
The firm didn’t care to handle the magazine 
rights, so he started peddling the manuscript 
himself and sold it to the first magazine to 
which he offered it— Live Stories. Then the 
agents offered the book rights to two of the 


literary agents for 


smallest publishers in New York, and both 
turned the manuscript down. Mr. Gollomb 
then offered it to Horace Liveright, of Boni 


& aye whose mystery editor, Carolyn 
Wells, OX’d it. Mr. liked the 
story on his own account and it will be pub- 
lished by Boni & 
The Macmillan 
series of Mr. adoles- 
cents, with the New York public high school’ 
as a setting, “ That Year at Lincoln High” 
and “Working Through at Lincoln High,” 
published serially in the Youth’s Companion. 
Alfred A. Knopf has published a translation 
which Mr. Gollomb made from the French of 
René Brunet’s, “ The German Constitution,” 


Liveright 


Liveright in 
Company is 


September. 
publishing @ 


Gollomb’s stories for 
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and Barse & Hopkins have brought an atchol- 
ogy, “Songs for Courage,” by Mr. Gollomb 
and his wife, Zoe Beckley. 





Amy S. Jennings, whose poem, “ Youth,” 
was printed in the June Atlantic, was born in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, in 1895, and 
says that her earliest memories are of thunder 
storms on the veldt and of a python whistling 
for his killed mate. She adds that her pri- 
mary education was sketchy and that at the age 
of thirteen her information consisted chiefly 
of Greek, Roman, and Norse mythology, and 
German rhymes. At this point her 
family removed to America, and after attend- 


nursery 


ing two girls’ schools she entered Barnard 
College. She has since worked in a sweat 


shop at bonnaz embroidery, studied mechanics, 
and for the past year has been editor of the 
New Student, an international student paper 
published by the National Student Forum, an 
organization composed of American students 
who believe that the campus wall should not 
bound their interests, and are in touch with 
the remarkable youth movements of Europe. 
It was largely under the stimulus of this or- 
ganization that “ Youth” and similar poems 
were written. During the past Miss 
Jennings has had poems in the Survey, the 
Measure, and the Freeman, as well as in th? 
Atlantic. At present she is working on a 
series of rather quaint love songs and a novel 
of youth’s rebellion. 


year 


“ 


Alida Sims Malkus, whose story, Serena 
and the Cave-Men,” was published in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine for May, has been writing 
for only three and a half years. She started 
work on a paper in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, where, she says, she did everything 
from pigs to politics, as well as feature arti- 
cles. She sold some articles on Western 
themes, such as Spanish architecture, silver and 
so on, to magazines like House and Garden 
while in New Mexico. Returning to New 
York, she wrote feature articles for the news- 
papers, and in three months joined the Mc- 
Clure staff as art editor. “Serena” is her 
first fiction story, but was preceded by an arti- 
cle in McClure’s on the Pueblo Indian situa- 
tion, and one in the New York Times on the 


Pueblo dances. Miss Malkus is now free- 
lancing, and has two sequels to “Serena” on 


their way, which she hopes to sell. 





H. Phelps Putnam, who had three sonnets, 
entitled “A Lost World,” in the June Atlan- 
tic, is twenty-eight years old, was graduated 
from Yale College in 1916, and is now living 
in Boston. The “A Lost World,” 
are selections from a sonnet series about Yale 
College which is not yet finished. 


sonnets, 


Another of 


these sonnets was published in the New Re- 
public for June 6. 
Robert W. Sneddon, author of the story, 


“The Wonder of It,” in the June Pictorial 
Review, was born in Scotland and studied arts 
and law at Glasgow University. He is 
a naturalized American citizen, but lived in 
Edinburgh, London, and Paris before coming 
to New York. While “The Wonder of It 
is Mr. Sneddon’s first story in the Pictorial 
Review, he is the author of more than two 
hundred published since 1913 
many of which have been reprinted in Englis! 
magazines. His work has been favorably 
mentioned in O’Brien’s “ Best Short Stories,” 
four of his stories having been listed amonz 
the best one hundred. As a playwright, Mr. 
Sneddon has published many one-act plays, 
most of which have been produced by little 
theatres all over the country. His playlet, 
“ The-Might-Have-Beens,” was produced in 
vaudeville by Arthur Hopkins with Charlotte 
Walker and was an instantaneous success, be- 
ing played for two seasons. The thriller, 
“Camouflage,” also was played for two sea- 
sons. Mr. Sneddon has also written book re- 

editorials, travel articles, and humor. 
He will have a second story in an entirely 
different vein in the Pictorial Review for Sep- 
tember. 


now 


short stories I 


1 


views, 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Reading All Manuscripts Through. — 
“Do you,” asked the inquiring and serious 


young writer, “read all manuscripts 
through ?” 
This appears to be a burning question 


with many writing people. It is not uncom- 
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mon for us to receive letters complaining 
because manuscripts have not been read en- 
tirely through. The author knows that his 
was n't read through because he pasted pages 
eighty-nine and ninety and they 
were still stuck tight when he received the 


together, 


manuscript back! Or, he writes that his 
story or poem or essay could not have been 
given really careful consideration because 


the editorial office kept it only two days. 
The devices by which certain writers seek 
on”. the 


to “get one editor are numerous 
and ingenious. We have mentioned pasting 
pages together. Another favorite device is 


to put little slips of paper so loosely between 
the pages that they 
manuscript is 
if not 


will fall out when the 


read, but undisturbed 
One 


manuscripts, 


remain 
read. 
us several 


persistent lady once sent 
with a hair 
pasted neatly on the first page, then over the 
edge and around to the back 
Nx w, we 


each 


page. 
that we are safe 
editorial 
scripts entirely through, for the 


believe in say- 
ing that no office reads all manu- 


simple rea- 


son that it would be quite impossible as, well 
as quite unnecessary. 

The other day, in reading through the 
morning’s mail, we came upon two manu 
scripts which even the most hopeful could 
hardly suggest as heralding genius. The 


first was one of those dying confession things 
(every mail always has a dying confession, 


by the way!) and it began : “I, a murderer! 
God! Eternity yawns! The gallows- 
Oh, God, how did it happen?” 

We wondered how “it” happened, too 


And although, 
confession ’ 


manifestly, such a “dying 


was hardly promising materia! 
for the Century Magazine, we read on fur- 
ther, urged, we must confess, by 


just 


a curiosity 


to see how hectic the “confession” 


would but we did not read on to 
where page eighty-nine was glued to page 
ninety. 


become ; 


The second manuscript was the story of a 
mother had slaved and 
give her daughter a chance to get 
best social Mother kept poor father’s 
nose to the grindstone, cheated the 
tradesman out of profits by buying 


who sacrificed to 
into “the 
set.” 

village 
her gro- 


ceries from a Chicago mail-order house, and 
finally contrived to get daughter engaged to 
the son of the richest man in town. And 
then this ungrateful flapper — oh, this wicked 
younger generation! — went to a dance too 
lightly clad, or something, and the next day 


came down with pneumonia and died, It 
was very sad. Such frustrated maternal 
ambition! And then, while we were gulp- 


ing over the pathos of it, we came upon this 
passage :— 


‘The house was deathly still except for the 
loor bell’s ring as the florists came in rapid 
succession bearing beautiful floral offerings. 


Moira sat alone with her 


Alas!” she 


blasted hopes. 


said, looking into the beautiful 


lead face, “This should have been your wed- 
ling day, my darling, but it finds you in your 
shroud |” 

When it comes to poetry, the reader for 


a magazine is assaulted not only by a stag- 
gering volume, but by 
products of the 


some of the 
human mind. The common 
run of the twenty or thirty “poems” of a 
day’s mail is of course just hopelessly unin- 
spired and trite. 


strangest 


Oh how my soul exults and thrills 
At sight of Spring’s first daffodills, 
or, 
[The moon shines bright upon the lake 
As inthe boat my love I take, 


are typical of an appalling volume of verses 
written by that 
write is poetry because it rhymes. 
As opposed to 


people who are quite sure 


what they 


this school there is the equally 


large one that holds to the tenet that what 
they write isn’t poetry unless it doesn't 
rhyme. Here is an example which is espe- 
cially typical because the word “urge” ap- 
pears —the word without which no writer 
of “free verse” seems to be able to func- 
tion :— 

I 

Am in the grip 

Of a strange 

Urge 

Oh Urge what do you 

Represent? 

Why are you? 

Why am I?— 

God knows! 

And so on through four pages. The 


question before the jury is whether having 
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read this beginning, you would feel it neces- 
sary to read the remaining four pages. 

Every Reader develops certain danger- 
signals ; that is, he learns to know by the 
turn of a phrase, by some glaring example 
of bad taste, or by the presence of the hack- 
neyed and trite, that the mind back of what 
he is reading is too commonplace ever to 
produce anything of value. 

When one finds bromide after bromide in 
the first paragraph of a story, to continue 
this story is obviously a waste of eyesight. 
For instance, here is a story which begins, 
“The trouble with LIFE is—” and, after a 
philosophic preamble, leads one on to a 
paragraph opening, “Lady Vera sat in the 


magnificent drawing room of her palatial 
residence.” Again we leave it to the jury 
as to whether one need go further. 

We believe that no editorial office wel- 


comes the work of young writers who show 
promise more warmly than does ours ; cer- 
tainly we have published a great many first 


stories, first poems, and first articles by 
writers who afterward became well known. 
The editor’s task is an arduous one and he 


must save his time and energy for the prom- 
ising material that comes his way. Obvi- 
ously, then, he cannot waste his time or his 
energy on material which does not show 
promise, or on the writers of it. What 
about it, ladies and gentlemen of the jury? 
— The Editor of the Century, in the Cen- 
turion. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[Readers who send to the publishers 


of the period 
icals indexed for 


copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer. 


[ne Storres oF Francis MArIon CRAWFORD. 
Hugh Walpole. Yale Review for July. 

A Visir to Henry James. Robert Herrick. 
Yale Review for July. 

Is tHE Novet Suirppinc ? Walter Pritchard Eaton 
Shadowland for July. 

Epna St. Vincent Mittay: Sincer. With por- 
trait. Carl Van Doren. Century for June. 
PoRTRAITS IN PENCIL AND Pen—Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Mavrice Hewlett, A. S. M. Hutchinson, and 
William Archer. Walter Tittle. Century for June. 

EMERSON, THE Rapicat. Thomas L. Masson. 
3ookman for June. 





AMERICAN 
Bookman for June. 

Tue Literary Spotiicnut. XX — Brander 
thews. With caricature by William Groprer. 
man for June. 


Sex IN LITERATURE. Mary Austin. 
Mat- 


Book- 


Yippisn LITERATURE, 
Ascu. With portrait. 
man for June. 

New 
Louis 


AND THECASE OF SOLOMON 
Herbert S. Gorman. Book 
LETTERS TO Robert 
Sidney Colvin. 


Lapy Corvin. — I. 
Edited by Sir 


Stevenson. 
Scribner’s for June. 


Greorce Henry Boxer. Playwright and Patriot. 
With portrait. Arthur Hobson Quinn. Scribner’s 
for June. 

W. R. Hearst. Hon. John F. Hylan. Forum 
for June. 

THe AvutHor anpd His Home’ ENVIRONMENT. 
Fannie Hurst. Arts and Decoration for Jun 

MAKERS OF AMERICAN’ LITERATURE. William 
Cullen Bryant. With portrait. William Lyon 


Phelps. Ladies’ Home Journal for June. 

Tue Lyric in Poetry. Eunice Tietjens. Poetry 
for June. 

Now Tuat I’m Firty. Albert Payson Terhune 
Cosmopolitan for June. 

MicuaEt Fierp. Arthur Symons. Open Court 
for May. 

ANATOLE FRANCE. With frontispiece portrait 


Rudwin. 
OvER THE 
Digest for June 9. 
CENSORSHIP oR Nor. 


Maximilian J. 
W RANGLING 


Court for May. 
PULITZER 


Open 
Awarps. Liter- 


With portraits of George 


Ade, Irvin S. Cobb,Sherwood Anderson, Owen John- 
son, and Professor Bliss Perry. Literary Digest 
for June 23. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Pulitzer School of Journalism ob- 
served its tenth anniversary in June, and a 
bust of Dr. Talcott the first di- 
rector, unveiled. 


Willams, 
was 
“Thomas Nelson 


Virginia 


Page. A Memoir of a 
Gentleman,” by his brother, 
well Page, is published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


Rose- 


The Houghton Mifflin Company has pub- 
lished “A Life of William Shakspere,” by 


Joseph Quincy Adams. 

The 300kshop, of Philadelphia, 
has published a bibliography of the works of 
Stephen Crane, compiled by Vincent Starrett. 


Centaur 


“The Story of Our Literature : An Inter- 
pretation of the American Spirit,’ by John 
Louis Haney, Ph.D., is published by Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 
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The Marshall Jones Company ( Boston ) 
publishes “ Some Makers of American Litera- 
ture,” by Professor William Lyon Phelps. 

The West Publishing Company ( St. Paul ) 
has published “The Law of the Press,” by 
William G. Hale, School 
and Professor of Law in the University of 
Oregon. 


Dean of the Law 


Short Stories,” 
edited by Alexander Jessup (Allyn & Bacon), 
includes 
Kirke 
Fenimore 
P. Willis, Thomas Bailey 
Allan Poe, F. R. Stockton, Thomas Nelson 
Page, O. Henry, Owen Wister, Jack London, 
and Theodore The book also gives 


“ Representative American 


stories by Charles Brockden, James 


Washington 
Nathaniel 


Paulding, Irving, James 
Hawthorne, N 


Aldrich, Edgar 


Cooper, 


Dreiser. 


an extended list of American short stories 
Harper & Bros. publish “Great Short 
Stories,” a collection of twenty-six of th: 


best short stories by both English and Ameri- 


can authors, arranged in chronological order, 
edited by William J. and Coningsby Dawson 
The book also includes two essays by the ed 


tors on the development of the short story 
for Effective Writing,” by Ed 
ward William Dolch, is published by Harper 
& Bros. 

Ginn & Co. publish “ Constructive Englisa ; 
An Aid to Effective Speaking and Writing,” 
by Francis Kingsley Ball 

Elizabeth Crofut, 303 Bonfils Building 
Kansas City, Mo., has published “ The Main 
Values in Speech,” by Ida McFarlane, 
A.M., Litt.D. 

Henry Holt & Co. have brought out a new 
edition of Lytton Strachey’s 
French Literature.” 


“ Outlining 


Kruse 


“Landmarks in 


“French Literature During the Last Half 
Century,” by Pierre DeBacourt and jf. W 
Cunliffe, is published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

“A Dickens Atlas,” 
walks in London with Charles Dickens, 
pared by Albert A. Hopkins and Newbury 
Frost Read, is published in this country by 
the Hatton Garden Press, New York. 

The Macmillan Company has published 


“Electrotyping in Its Relation to the Graphic 
Arts,” by Edward S. Pilsworth. 


including twelve 


pre- 


“A History of Engraving and Etching,” 
by Arthur M. Hind, is published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The Modern Language Association of 
America has published “The Market for the 
Scholarly Book,” by Alexander Green. 

“The Influence of Milton on Engiish 
Poetry,” by Raymond Dexter Havens, is pub- 
lished by the Harvard University Press. 

The first number of the Adelphi, Londor 
the new shilling monthly Joha 
It aims 
contemporary 


edited by 
Middleton Murry, has just appeared. 
to fill a place 


magazines and 


among 
with such 
and drama only when it 
has something to 


apart 


will deal topics as 
teels it 


say about them worth say- 


music, art, 


ing 
Henry Goddard Leach is now the editor of 
will re- 


Henry Payne 


main with the magazine as associate editor. 


the Forum. George 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott, a son of the late Dr. 


Lyman Abbott, is editor-in-chief of the 


Outlook. 


Herman 


now 
Bernstein is the new editor of the 
York. 

Harper & have removed to 49 
Thirty-third street, New York. 

Harcourt, Brace, & Co. have 
383 Madison avenue, New York. 

Hurst & Company have removed to 515 
West Twenty-sixth street, New York. 

Mrs. Ethel Kissam Train died in New York 
May 15, aged forty-seven. 

Charles W. DeLyon Nicholls died at 
Bridgeport, Conn., May 29, aged sixty-eight. 

Fred 


Jewish Tribune, New 


East 


Bros. 


removed to 


Emerson Brooks died at Berkeley, 


Calif., June 1, aged seventy-two. 

Clarence Urmy died in San Jose, Calif., 
June 2, aged sixty-five. 

Charles Felton Pidgin died at Melrose 


Highlands, Mass., June 3, aged seventy-eiglit. 

William D. McCrackan died in New York 
June 12, aged fifty-nine. 

Henry Bradley, sen‘>r editor of the Oxford 
English Dictionary, died at Oxford, England, 
May 22, aged seventy-seven. 

Maurice Hewlett died at 
land, June 15, aged sixty-two. 

Rev. George Batchelor, D.D., died ia Cam- 
bridge, Mass., June 21, aged eighty-six. 


Salisbury, Eng- 








